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XV. 


Parasitic Mance—New Orpers. 


It is not easy to explain why parasitic mange in 
horses is not scheduled as a contagious disease of 
animals throughout the kingdom. No harassing 
regulations are requisite, no great expense would be 
incurred, and a most irritating and often expensive 
disease would be controlled. 

Once or twice in past years a district has been so 
seriously infected that an Order has been issued, 
limited in its application to a small area. In each 
instance good results followed. Probably the Board 
of Agriculture is not aware that parasitic mange 
exists all over the kingdom, and that the ordinary 
horse traffic may carry the disease in a few hours 
from one part of the island to another. 

The only logical way of treating parasitic mange 
is by an Order giving all local autborities power 
to control the disease by regulations. The Board 
seems to think that until some popular clamour arises 
orsome Local Authority begs for assistance no addi- 
tion to the Diseases of Animals Act should be made. 
Sheep-scab was neglected for years. Quite recently 
the Board has timidly and unwillingly allowed itself 
to be pushed on by sheep-owners in the direction of a 
little more active interference with the disease. 
There are Sheep owners Societies and Agricultural 
Associations which are able to growl articulately 
and to influence parliamentary votes. There are 
no horse societies that care a brass farthing for the 
horse as a horse, and that miserable animal as soon 
ashe reaches a town ceases to be an agricultural 
interest, and becomes to the Board of Agriculture a 
negligeable quantity. 

ange in horses would well repay the application 
of regulations for its suppression, but there are no 
powerful bodies to influence the Board to action. As 
a department of Government the Board of Agricul- 
ture must know that mange has been one of the ex- 
— curses attached to our horsesin South Africa. 
tis even possible the Board may have heard that our 
ean Department has not been free from the 
_ for many years. How much the disease cost 
art yt by its prevalence in South Africa can. 
ot De exactly estimated. It costs this island every 
a & sum well worth saving, but horse-owners 
care to confess that such a disease 
ed ~~ studs and do not beg for regulations. 
a oduline we believe the Board is very wrong in not 
half a loaf ie hoot for the whole country we allow that 
issue of Order = than no bread, and we welcome the 
and Salford 8 scheduling parasitic mange in Manchester 
ped: Those two towns we hear had to ask for 
fotection, Possibly the result will be that the 
of regu wih Soonguans London as in quite as much need 
8 as the great Lancashire cities. 


PECULIAR CASE OF OBSTRUCTION OF THE 
(ESOPHAGUS—-ESOPHAGOTOMY AND 
DEATH. 

By C. H. Joturre, A.V.D., India. 


On the morning of the 14th January last I was 
called to attend a seven year old black Waler gelding 
belonging to the Royal Artiliery, who was said to be 
‘¢ choked,”’ which, after an examination of the animal 
I found to be the case. The patient showed all the 
usual symptoms of checking. He was quite unable to 
swallow, and on attempting to drink the fluid was 
returned through the nose ; there was also a peculiar 
‘« thickening ”’ perceptible on the left side of the neck 
along the course of the cesophagus in the lower third 
of its cervical portion, whilst in the same region the 
pulsations of the carotid artery appeared to be most 
unusually distinct, conveying the impression to the 
finger that the artery lay immediately beneath the 
skin, and that its tension was abnormally high. 

The driver stated that the horse was perfectly well 
until after he kad finished his morning feed, and that 
it was only when he came to remove the nosebag that 
he noticed there was anything wrong. 

We were on the march at the time, there was no 
probang at hand, and beyond massaging the part and 
administering a few drops of oil, nothing further 
could be done, and the horse was obliged to proceed 
with the battery and marched some fifteen miles. 
His condition that evening remained precisely the 
same, and was unchanged the following morning, 
when the battery started on a march of about seven- 
teen miles into Meerut, which the patient reached in 
the afternoon in a very collapsed condition. I had 
him immediately taken to the Station Veterinary 
Hospital, where Mr. W. A. Pallin, A.V.D. saw the 
case with me. 

We at once determined to cast the horse, and ex- 
plore the esophagus. Even here there was no pro- 
bang procurable, so we had to make shift with a male 
catheter ; this with some pushing and persuasion we 
managed to pass to its entire length, from which, 
however, but little was gained, as there was un- 
doubtedly further obstruction. We therefore decided 
that it was a case for immediate cesophagotomy, and 
chloroform was accordingly administered. 

The esophagus when exposed appeared somewhat 
enlarged and was of a doughy consistence, and on 
incision was found to be distended with quantities of 
semi-solid ingesta which exuded freely through the 
opening. As much as possible was cleaned away in 
the neighbourhood of the incision, through which 
the catheter was now passed with some difficulty 
into the stomach. 


— 
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It then became evident that although it was possi- ‘tesis we proceeded to do so. The probang was pl 
ble to pass the catheter through the obstruction, the | passed easily enough, but just when it ought to have nt 
cesophagus was nevertheless completely blocked with ; reached the stomach there was a decided obstruction he 


food from the incision and some inches above it, the 
whole way down to the cardiac orifice. We accord- 
ingly withdrew the stilette from the catheter and in- 
serted it, handle downwards (the latter being the 
thickest part of the instrument) through the open- 
ing, aud with it proceeded to ‘‘ sweep”’ the cesopha- 
gus, bringing back a certain amount of food clinging 


and we could not pass it any further, nor did any 
gas escape by these means, so the probang wa; 
withdrawn and the tympany relieved by the trocar 
and canula, a considerable amount of gas escaped 
which ona light being applied burned with a reddish 
coloured flame. Giving an opinion that there was 
an obstruction in the cesophagus near the stomach, 


around the junction of the stilette and the handle |I advised slaughter, but Mr. Adams said we were to 


each time it was withdrawn. do the best we could for her. She lived for a week th 

We next procured a Higginson’s enema syringe, | afterwards. If given a little water she would swallov th 
and endeavoured to remove the obstruction by means | it, sometimes she would retain it, at other times she bu 
of flushing out the tube. A large proportion of the | would eject it. Sbe could swallow linseed grud, 7 , 
water pumped in continued, however, to regurgitate | and would eat a little Kale; about a minute afer. the 
through the opening, and although we persevered | wards she became violently sick. This symptom Th 
with this process, varying it by the alternate insertion | continued until she died. mn 
and withdrawal of the stilette handle, for upwards of | A post-mortem showed a number of small abscesses me 
two-and-a-half hours, we were still unable to effect a|in the muscular wall of the oesophagus close to the mc 
clear passage, and therefore after injecting stimulants | entrance to the stomach. They extended for about pot 


hypodermically and nutrient enemata per rectum, 
and seeing to the general comfort of the patient who 
was now so exhausted as to be unable to rise, we de- 
cided to leave the wound open and resume the opera- 
tion the following morning. The horse died, how- 
ever, at 4 a.m. from shock and exhaustion. 

At the autopsy it was found that the csophagus 
still contained some quantity of ingesta, but this had 
evidently been considerably loosened and broken down 
at the operation, and gave one the impression that 
had # proper probang been available and the patient 
been in a less exhausted condition when operated 


nine inches, and the lumen of the cesophagus was 
nearly obliterated. The contents of the abscesses 
were inspissated pus. I sent the specimens to Prin- 
cipal Williams. 

Remarks.—1 should like to ask through your 
columns whether it is always good policy to passa 
probang and forcibly remove a foreign body in cas 
of choking. I left college with the impression that 
it was, and remember in a case about 8 years ago, it 
which a cow had a piece of turnip arrested in the 
cesophagus upper third, that as soon as the probang 
reached it she plunged violently and ruptured the 
cesophagus. I have had other cases since thet 


on, a successful result would have probably ensued. 


A certain amount of damage to the cesophageal | which by treating with demulcent drenches have dis 


tissue immediately around the seat of operation was | appeared in about 12 hours, either from maceration 0 
inevitably entailed, and might possibly have led 10 | relaxing of the muscular walls— Which ? mor 
some subsequent trouble, but apart from this the rest to 
of the cesophagus was wholly uninjured. re 
It seems quite evident that there is only one cause | TOXIC EFFECTS OF POTASSIUM NITRATE . 
which could have brought about this (to me) very “ pen THE Saar hall 
unusual condition, and that is complete paralysis of ee tar 
the oesophagus and consequent suspension of its By F. G. Epwarps, F.R.C.V.S., Chester. s 
normal peristaltic ection. This from some unknown ld, bad 1S} 
cause must have supervened whilst the animal, who comes lett 
was said to have always been a most voracious feeder, | , « 8 y P wh a ne iled-up han 
: : - his usual weekly bran mash with “ two p we 
must have continued violently endeavouring to swal- nites 
low more food. With regard to the thickening” asked to see him 7 p.m. owing 
perceptible in the neck alluded to above, this was the peculiar movement of his hind limbs, and found the 


presumably due to the swollen and distended cesop- 


15, 00 
hagus, which in its turn must have given rise to pulse 64, moderately strong, temperature 10 1 


inclination for food. The animal appeared nervous, 


pressure on and slight outward displacement of the | -_ p-pig- 
the vessel which was noticed. from side pea 
were now an intense scarlet. On moving [ro cart 

to side in the stall each hind limb was lifted in tu Uni 

ANOTHER (SOPHAGEAL CASE. in the manner of a bad as fi 

: ducted, the foot snatched up to the level 0 mer 

By 4. of the opposite leg. held thee trembling for 4 plac 
Subject.—A shorthorn cow, 6 years old, the property | or two and then lowered. The hind limbs were * ! mea 
of G. Adams, Esq., Royal Prize Farm, Faringdon. | and clammy, patchy sweats were noticed below is Was 
The foreman sent a message saying they had a cow | stifle. We were told by the horsekeeper that @ lotic 
“blown” and would I bring the probang. I found | turition had taken place about an hour previo? slop 
the cow ‘very much swollen on the left side from | A hypodermic injection of morphia grs. v. W958! alte 


he next day the temperature was 101F., the four 


tympanitis of the rumen, and preferring to liberate 
limbs were cedematous, micturition had not 


the gas by passing the probang instead of paracen- 
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place since the night before, the bowels were acting 
normally ; the scarlet colour of the mouth and lips 
had disappeared ; he moved his hind limbs more 
naturally. Prescribed small doses of atropia. 

On Monday micturition had taken place early in 
the morning ; the edema of the limbs was reduced, 
the appetite had returned, his gait was normal. 

On Wednesday he went to work. 

On analysis I found the ‘“ nitre and sulphur” to 


| tive correctives Soda bicarb. 38s. and Soda chlor. 3ij. 
was ordered night and moruing. 

On the 53rd day the sutures were removed and a 
solid diet added. The bone set very well, but a space 
existed between the two central incisors to the 
extent of nearly a quarter of an inch. 

Case 11.—We were called to see a bay hunter, 11 
years old, on December Ist, 1902, the property of 
W.L.R., which the night before on being turned 


contain one part of sulphur to four parts of potass. | out to grass reared and fell backwards, the lower jaw 


nit. 1 estimated three ounces to be the amount of 
this salt taken into the system. The other horses in 
the stable were said to have received the same amount, 
but they showed no toxic symptoms. 

Cases of potassium nitrate poisoning being rare and 
the symptoms interesting leads me to report this case. 


The stomach being full of food of course we have no ! 


coming in contact with the corner of the stable door 
produciaog a fracture identical to Case I, save that 
the displacement was so complete that the fractured 
bone with two incisor teeth was protruding laterally 
from the commissure of the cheek on the same side. 
In this condition he was turned out, and next morn- 


ing we found the cavity plugged with soil, grass, etc. 


incontact inflammation, the toxic effects acting |The bone was only hanging by the mucous mem- 
mainly as a depressant on the spinal cord. The red brane. 


mouth and lips is a marked symptom of soda or | 


potassium poisoning in the human subject. 


-- 


TWO CASES OF FRACTURE OF THE SUB- 
MAXILLARY BONES. 


Considering the insular position and relatively 
slender shape of the submaxilla in the horse one is 
often somewhat at a loss to account for so few 
fractures of that bone. I have only come in con- 
tact with two cases and in each the body was the 
injured part. 

Case I.—On the 10th April, 1900, a 2-3-year-old 
piebald cob, the property of H. P. B., was being 
exercised by the groom, who on finding him some- 
what fresh put the halter by way of a hitch in his 
mouth, and in that manner he was eventually tied 
to a ring in his stall. He immediately reared, 
tightening the hitch, with the result that the left 
half of the submaxilla was separated from the right 
half through the symphysis, while a complete frac- 
ture of the bone itself had taken place at the junc- 
tion of the body with the same in the neck. The 
displacement was downwards and outwards. The 
left central incisor was missing, the lateral was 
hanging from the alveoli, while the corner tooth 
was loose but not displaced (all the incisors fortu- 
nately were temporary). The mucous membrane 
Immediately over the symphysis was rent both on 
the dorsal and ventral surfaces. 

Treatment.—The fractured ends were brought into 
‘pposition after the whole cavity had been irrigated 
with Izal solution. Two silver wire sutures were 
passed through the body of the fractured part and 
carried across the symphysis to be inserted into the 
a. half, care being taken in boring the holes, 
~ Tas possible, not to injure the germinal ele- 

te of the permanent teeth. The patient was 
or inslings by night, the head being fixed by 
a of two halters, pillar-rein fashion. The mouth 
lotion twice daily by Ac. Boric et ac. salicylic 
alo n. For five weeks diet consisted of nothing but 
alton food, i.e., boiled bran, oats, and linseed 

mated with oatmeal and spice. To act as diges- 


Treatment.—The parts were thoroughly cleansed 
with antiseptics and the ends brought into apposi- 
tion and kept there by copper wire passed round the 
incisor teeth. To add to the fixity of the parts a 
thin band of tape was tied tightly round the whole 
body thereby fixing the fractzred part of the un- 
injured bone. The after treatment was similar to 
Case I., and nothing of note occurred save one severe 
attack of colic. 

Considering the age of the animal one must expect 
repair to take longer. In this case 76 days elapsed 
before we could remove the fixing material and put 
patient on solid diet. Recovery was complete, the 
only unsatisfactory part was the loss of the left 


central incisor tooth. 
W. M. Scorr, F.R.C.V.S. 
Bridgwater. 


THE SYSTEM OF MEAT INSPECTION. 
By R. O. F. Srewart, M.R.C.V.S. 


The system (generally speaking) of meat inspec- 
tion is at present in a very unsatisfactory condition. 
For years the same mechanism, the same unpractical 
ship-shod mode of procedure has been in existence, 
and I can see no prospect of any remedy in the near 
future. Hardly a week passes but we see the glaring 
deficiences with their consequent train of penalties 
originating from a seizure. It is true that in a few 
cities at the abbatoirs the system of meat inspection 
is almost perfect, and necessarily so when we con- 
sider the quality of meat consumed by the working 
class in those large hives of industry. But it is with 
the county slaughtered cases that the hasis of 
error in meat inspection lies, and I maintain that 
in carcases where there is the least doubt as to their 
adaptability for human food the inspection ought to 
take place previous to consignment and not at the 
point of destination. On the face of it, it looks 
ridiculous for a well fed carcase, to which probably 
some doubt is attached, to be consigned in Scotland 
and conveyed to London for inspection and seizure, the 
result being in some cases a loss of about £50 to the 
consigner. This isas it ought to be -in the case of 
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fraudulent dealers or butchers in regard to the fine, 
but when we see agriculturists in isolated districts 
consigning in good faith a prime fat ox (value, say, 
about £24) which h:d got choked with a turnip and 
having its carcase condemned some hundreds of miles 
from place of slaughter, we must conclude that the 
present system of meat inspection is far from practi- 
eal. I myself have travelled 180 miles to give evi- 
dence in court, regarding a portion of a seized car- 
case. I was cited for the prosecution, having ordered 
the animal to be immediately slaughtered and buried. 
The farmer carried out the instructions so far, and 
the heifer was dressed and hung in the usual manner, 
but the flesh 'ooking so well, as he said, he retained 
a portion for himself and his neighbours, consigning 
the balance to a wholesale dealer, which transaction 
cost him £28, the total weight of carcase forwarded 
being 3 cwt. To this case there is a comical side. 
A Corporation lay meat inspector journeyed all that 
distance to investigate the case, and after interview- 
ing the butcher, the booking clerk, and myself he 
hired a trap which conveyed him to the consigner’s 
farm where he arrived just at lunch time, and 
joined the family circle, helping them to demolish 
a cold pickled round, served with beetroot and 
potatoes from a portion of the disputed carcase, and 
as the farmer afterwards said ‘‘ made no complaints, 
but got it down him.” Take for example the 
‘‘ Wiltshire’’ case as recorded in The Veterinary 
Record of the 7th inst, it was a case of fractured 
leg, if I remember rightly. It has always been my 
practice in the case of fracture in animals well for- 
ward in condition to have them killed straight away, 
and in many cases when une is called shortly after 
the injury you are reluctantly obliged to kill the 
auimal yourself and cut its throat; if you are not 
able to perform the operation at the jugular con- 
fluent cover the carcase well up so as to retain the 
heat, and then send for the butcher. This little bit 
of a favour is probably not professional, but in many 
a case it is merciful, and as every country practitioner 
knows an economical necessity. As to the fitness 
of the flesh of an animal for human fvod that has 
been slaughtered suffering from a severe fracture, 
much depends upon the elapse of time between the 
injury and actual death. 

In meat inspection two important facts must be 
kept in mind, firstly, that meat may be wholesome 
and yet unmarketable, and secondly, that meat may 
appear to be marketable and still unwholesome. To 
illustrate the other side of the question and show 
how some carcases get clear | may mention an 
occurrence that came under my notice some time ago. 
A pedigree heifer presented some difficulty in par- 
turition late one nighs; the inevitable handy man or 
calver of the vicinity, together with five farm servants 
set to work, and got the calf away about 4 a.m. after 
about four hours traction. They left the heifer down, 
in which position she had been for three hours 
previous to delivery, she never rose again, having 
died about mid-day. The owner being from home 
at the time the animal was buried as she died ia the 
dung yard or midden. A local butcher hearing of 
the mishap bought the hide for 15s., had the carcase 
taken up and being still warm it was hung and 


dressed in the usual form and he ultimately pur. 
chased it from the farmer’s son for a sovereign, taking 
the risk at the same time; after hanging for two 
days it was consigned to London and a cheque was 
returned for £13 83. This incident happened during 
a very severe frost, and I remember well calling to 
see two cases of ‘“‘ Pseudo”’ azoturia when my atten. 
tion was called to the heifer’s carcase. It was nicely 
coloured, fairly firm, and marbled; it had been, 
“sucker” calf and the striated condition or layer 
about of fat and lean was very well defined. 

The butcher told me afterwards that from the con- 
dition of the contents of the abdominal cavity there 
was no doubt but the animal had bled to death, and 
to use his own words ‘‘ they had torn her back pas- 
sage, the calf bed, and the big vein.”’ This state. 
ment being true we can readily understand by the 
circumstances why the parturient flesh looked s 
normal, seeing that the animal was bled to death in 
life, so to speak, the exceptionally well fed condition 
of the flesh and the hanging of the carcase for two 
days in typical beef setting weather —very hard, clear 
frost. Be that as it may, the fact remains that a 
parturient carcase died, was buried in a dunghill, 
taken up, dressed, and disposed of for £13 8s. We 
cannot expect a veterinary surgeon to be located as 
meat inspector in every county district where thereis 
a slaughterhouse, but we can divide each county into 
areas or districts, each of which embraces so many 
parishes with one central slaughter depét to which 
all doubtful cases in each district must be sent dead 
or alive for examination previous to consignment. All 
condemned carcases which are harmless as fertilizers 
to be retained, cut up, etc., mixed with lime and 
earth, and the accumulation sold each year at the 
backend as manure. Each parish could supply it 
self with an ox float by subscriptions from the agtl- 
culturists. With a proper regulated and practical 
system of meat inspection in each county the duties 
of inspectors in citjes and towns would be greatly re- 
duced, the stock-owner would avoid all pecuniary risk 
and have the consolation that he had got the best 
out of a bad job, and the unscrupulous butcher and 


his nefarious ways would cease to exist. 


ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


PaRatysis oF THE PHARYNX. 


A two-year-old colt showed symptoms of phary! 
geal angina. Pulse, however, normal, temp. 99”, 
and palpation of the heart not painful. External 
stimulation aud internal tonics and antiseptics wer 
adopted. But the dysphagia became almost col 
plete and threatened asphyxia owing to the occlusion 
of the nares with food matter. , 

The animal was killed as it was evident it must 
die sooner or later of starvation. 

Autopsy showed broncho-pneumonia due to foreig 
matter. The cesophagus was healthy. The mutis 
of the larynx and trachea slightly inflamed. 
pharynx did not appear to be abnormal. the 

Not being able to discover the cause of 
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dysphagia the V.S. supposed there must exist in the 
nerve centres some infective foci from adenitis equina 
but was not able to make a complete examination of 
the encephalon.—Annales de Méd. Vét. 


THE CENTRAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


An ordinary general meeting was held at 10 Red Lion 
Square, W.C., on Thursday, February 5th, 1903, Mr. W. 
Perryman, the president, in the chair There were pre- 
sent Messrs. W. L. Butters, W. Roots, F. W. Wragg, G. 
H. Broad, G. Sutton, A. Porch, 7’. K. Bruce, W. Mac- 
donald, C. E. Wells, P. S. Howard, H. A. Woodruffe, 
E. T. Catmull, H. A. MacCormack, F. O. L. Walpole, 
L. Savournin, E. E. Martin, 8. L. Stephens, H. H. 
Whitlamsmith, J. S. Hurndall, W. Caudwell, A. R. 
Routledge, W. Hunting, W. E. Murtz, W. R. Clarke, 
W. Pritchard, M. Clarke, S. H. Slocock, C. J. Humphrey, 
A. Rogerson, J. E. Rickards, and E. Lionel Stroud 
(hon. sec.), and three visitors. 

The SecRETARY read the minutes of the last meeting, 
which were signed by the President. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The SEcRETARY read letters from Mr. Reekie and Col. 
Thompson, C.B., regretting inability to be present at the 
meeting. 

The Secretary also read a letter from Mr. Hill in 
reference to the resolution passed by the Society in re- 
gard to the grievances of the Army Veterinary Depart- 
ment, and announcing that the Council had resolved that 
it be received. 

The Secretary further read a letter from the Sanitary 
Institute asking the Society to send delegates to the 
Congress at Bradford in July. 

The PRESIDENT invited a discussion as to the last 
named communication. 

Mr. Wrace said he considered it necessary that the 
Society should keep in touch with such bodies as the 
Sanitary Institute, and he moved that a motion should 
be placed on the agenda of the next meeting to the effect 
that delegates should be sent, as invited. 
ae WooprvrFE seconded the motion, and it was 

rrieqd. 

Morsip SPECIMENS. 


Mr, Marraew CLARKE exhibited the bones of a horse 
showing fracture of the astragalus. The fracture, he ex- 
plained, was somewhat unique. He had been in prac- 
tice many years, and had never seen anything like it 
before, This particular horse was driven only on two 
occasions in double harness. The second time of going 
out he went lame, and after being slung for a certain 
Period it was deemed best to slaughter him. 

, Mr. Porcu exhibited a number of calculi found in a 
— which had had an attack of colic, which ended in a 

“ aud resulted in death. On making a post-mortem 
lscovered in the colon some 25 calcareous deposits, 
pes, In size from a pullet’s egg to a pea. In the 
; moe his experience he had never found so many in 
pth y of one animal. Amongst the deposits now 
. Was a straight piece of what he considered to be 
ar of wire, which had just begun to be coated 


fe. Burrers asked whether the animal suffered from 
long period ? 

% a oo said he had been acquainted with the horse 

more tee Seats and never knew it to suffer from colic 
Ore than twice, 

MTCHARD said the most extraordinary case of 
calculus of this kind which he had ever met 


with was one shown to him by Mr. Hunting. It was 
about the size of a Tangerine orange. In handling it 
somebody accidentally dropped it and it broke, though 
it did not actually separate. This excited curiosity, and 
a close examination showed that the nucleus was an 
indiarubber ring such as was used upon soda water 
bottle stoppers. He did not know whether it was gener- 
ally known—and if not he would inform the members-— 
that some of the large London firms who owned many 
‘horses were so satistied that a large quantity of pieces of 
metal were found in the oats and other fodder for the 
animals, that before they were fed the fodder was passed 
over a number of powerful magnets which abstracted all 
metallic foreign substances. 

Mr. Porcu said that his chaff was always passed over 
magnets. 

NOMINATION OF FELLOWs. 


On the motion of Mr. Charles Sheather, seconded by 
Mr. E. Lionel Stroud, Mr. C. H. SHeatuer, M.R.C.V.S., 
of 50a, York Terrace, N.W., was nominated a Fellow. 

On the motion of Mr. Howard, seconded by Mr. 
Stroud, Mr. A. Netsu, M.R.C.V.S., of West Hampstead, 
N.W., was also nominated a Fellow. 


Motion By Mr. W. HuntTIna. 


Mr. W Huntine moved the following :—‘“ To the 
Board of Agriculture—This meeting of the Central 
Veterinary Medical Society begs to draw attention to 
the continued prevalence of glanders in London, although 
the regulations of 1894 have been rigorously enforced. 
We believe that the disease will prevail as long as no 
legal attempt is made to detect and separate the infected 
horses, and we venture to hope that the Board may soon 
enforce the use of mallein, and increase the powers of 
Local Authorities for such purposes.” 

Mr. HuntinG explained that he had put the motion 
on the table, not with the object of being antagonistic to 
the resolution which was before the last meeting, but be- 
cause he thought the former one did not quite meet with 
the approval of the members. Undoubtedly every 
veterinary surgeon desired that glanders should be 
stamped out. This, however, could not possibly be so 
long as the in-contact horse was not paid attention to. 
If they had recourse to mallein he thought that would 
goa long way towards stamping out glanders. 

Mr. WraG« seconded the motion. 

Captain MARTIN, in supporting it, said it appeared 
to him that we were now in very much the same posi- 
tion with regard to the disease as we were ten or twelve 
years ago. Some ten years back he was in practice at 
Brightoo, and there was a bad outbreak of glanders, 
almost every case of which could be traced as having 
come from London. It occurred particularly in connec- 
tion with horses belonging to cabmen and contractors in 
a small way of business. Those sort of people, it 
seemed, went to London and purchased horses cast from 
large firms. Those outbreaks were constantly occurring, 
and he thought that London was certainly the place 
which should now be attacked by legislation in order 
that glanders should be stamped out. This was what 
every veterinary surgeon ought to aim at. Whatever 
was of advantage to horse owners would ultimately re- 
dound to the advantage of the veterinary profession. 

Mr. Burrers asked Mr. Hunting to kindly give more 
details as to his proposed methods of stamping out the 
disease, such, for instance, as enforcing the use of 
mallein with regard to suspected horses? He thought 
all present would agree with the words of the motion, 
and that it was absolutely essentia! that glanders should 
be stamped out. 

Mr. Porcu asked Mr. Hunting whether asy similar 
resolution to this had been previously sent to the Board 
of Agriculture, and, further, whether anything had been 
done in the matter ? 
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Mr. Huntine replied that a similar resolution was 
sent some years ago. It was very difficult to say what 
notice was taken of anything received by a Government 
Department. No practical effect followed on the former 
occasion. It might be remembered, however, that about 


inclined to the left side—entered the chest, passed 
through the superior mediastinum and _ ultimately 
gained the stomach. It was partly composed of muscle 
not under the control of the will, possessing all the 
characteristics of involuntary muscular fibre. With few 


the time Mr. Herbert Gardiner was made President | exceptions in the upper part (in the horse) it was of a 


of the Board of Agriculture there was a considerable 


agitation about glanders, and that gentleman made a 
move in the matter. Unless someone of importance 
began the agitation no move would be made in the 
4Jovernment Department. In conclusion, Mr. Hunting 
said he hoped that the London County Council were 
going to try to get the Board of Agriculture to do 
something. He also understood that the local authori- 
ties in Glasgow might likewise move. With a little push 
it was possible that during the present session of Parlia- 
ment something good might be done in order to get rid 
of Glanders. 

Mr. Roots asked whether it would not be better to 
embody Mr. Hunting’s opening remarks in the reso- 
lution? For instance, wo not the L.C.C. be informed 
that the proper method was to test the in-contact horses 
and isolate them ? 

Mr. HuntInG said he thought nobody could object to 
the statement as it now stood. Still, he quite agreed 
with Mr Roots, and that gentleman might word the 
motion as he liked. 

Mr. Roots then made an addition to the motion. 

The -PRESIDENT then read it, saying that after the 
words “to enforce the use of mallein” there should be 
inserted “to test the in-contact horses and to isolate 
those which respond.” 

Mr. WraGé said he preferred the resolution as it stood 
originally. 

Mr. Bruce said he thought Mr. Hunting’s wording 
admirably met the case. Now was the time to bring 
this important matter before the Board of Agriculture. 
Several eminent men on that Board had made important 
experiments showing that glanders was not such a 
terrible thing nowadays as it was years ago. It could 
be stamped out, and would be, if proper means were 
adopted. He thought the same regulations with regard 
to London should be enforced everywhere, and he had 
pleasure in supporting Mr. Hunting’s motion. 

Mr. PorcH moved that Mr. Hnnting’s proposition 
should be sent tothe Board. If it were adopted by that 
body, and they elected to move in the matter, they 
would no doubt seek advice from this Society as to 
what was the best thing to be done, and the Society 
could then send them their recommendation as to in- 
contact animals. 

Mr. A. CLARKE was of the same opinion, and seconded 
Mr. Porch’s motion. 

The PRESIDENT put this, as an amendment, and it was 
carried. 

The motion before the meeting, proposed by Mr. 
Hunting, was then put, and carried unanimously. 


STRICTURE OF THE CGQ&SOPHAGUS. 
Address by Pror. PrircHarp, F.C.S. 


Professor PRITCHARD said that the title of his paper 
hardly conveyed what he was going to talk about; 
indeed he did not know that any single phrase would 
convey what might fail from him in connection with 
the pathological condition of the cesophagus. 

He would speak of the impactwent of the cesophagus, 
but that would not represent all he would have to say 
with reference to it. Firstly, as to the structure with 
which his remarks had to deal, the cesophagus. They 
would apply mainly to that of the horse. He need 
scarcely tell them that the cesophagus was a tube 
which commenced at the pharynx, and was the means of 
conveying the food, when masticated, from there into 
the stomach. On its way it passed down the neck— 


dark colour, while in the ox it wasof a darkish colour 
the whole length. The fibres of this muscular layer 
took different directions, and the directions taken varied 
in different animals. In the human subject, for example, 
some were found taking a longitudinal course and 
others a circular, while in some other animals althou 
two layers were found both were found to take opposite 
oblique directions. The other important portion of 
this tube was the lining membrane. It belonged to the 
mucous class, and was, for a mucous membrane, very 
light in colour, and resembled .very much that portion 
of the horse’s stomach which lined the part where 
the cesophagus entered. If they examined it in the 
flaccid condition of the tube they wou!d discover that 
it was arranged in, or folded itself into, a number of 
longitudinal folds which allowed of a very considerable 
distension of the cesophagus. It was supplied with 
blood from different sources, depending upon the part 
of the body in which it was placed, and was sup- 
plied with nerve force not only by the sympathetic por: 
tions of the nervous system but by the cerebral spinal 
system, That was the organ with which they had to 
deal that evening. 

First of all he would speak of the causes which gave 
rise to impactment of the cesophagus, or as it was 
commonly termed, choking. He would divide the 
canses under two heads—Predisposing and Exciting. 
For the predisposing causes they must begin with the 
mouth. If the animal] could not properly masticate its 
food it was predisposed to choke. One could easily 
understand that if the food was not rendered into the 
pulpy condition which it should be in order to help the 
pharynx and the wesophagus to deal with it, that there 
was not only a possibility but a probability that the 
cesophagus would not be able to deal with it, and that 
th: food would be interrupted on its course to the 
stomach. Another “predisposing” cause was where 
there was insufficient salivation. Some might say that 
the mere presence of the food in the mouth would bring 
about sufficient secretion of saliva to sufficiently soften 
the food to allow of its being swallowed. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances unquestionably that was s0. But 
there were circumstances when the quantity of saliva 
poured into the mouth was not sufficient. A very W 
usual and perhaps extraordinary cause of that was 40 
interference of one of the large ducts through injury. 
there happened to be a wound in the parotid duct and 
the saliva was pouring outside instead of inside the 
mouth, there would be ingufficient salivation. The f¢ 
could not then undergo that softening or be sufficiently 


pultaceous to allow it being easily swallowed. This 
would predispose to choking. 
For another predisposing cause of choking one mus 


go to the esophagus itself. Under ordinary conditions 
the presence of the food inside the «esophagus by means 
of the sympathetic nervous system stimulates the actio® 
of the muscular coating, which would immediately - 
tract behind a pellet and force it towards the orp 
Supposing, however, that the muscular coat shou d . 
its tone, or partially so, then the animal became Pr 
posed to choking. This was not at all an uncom ; 
circumstance. If they examined post-mortem a num fot 
of horses which had been crib biters or wind suckers ; 
a long period, they would find a pallid appearan® 
flaccid and enlarged condition of the muscular “a i 
the csophagus which should not exist. of its 
cases where the muscular coat had been so robbe that 
power and tone and capability of contraction 


instead of the cesophagus being one inch in 


diameter, 
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found in the healthy animal, it might probably be found 
to measure from two to three inches in diameter. In 
works on diseases of the cesophagus weare told that this 
loss of muscular tone is brought about by a disease 
affecting that portion of the brain connected with the 
origin of pneumogastric nerve. He would not, however, 
ask the members to follow him in that, because he did 
not look upon it as a frequent cause, at least in the 
horse, of the loss of tone in the cesophagus to which he 
had referred. Supposing, however, that a horse had once 
suffered badly from acute impactment—that was to say 
the impactment had not been removed for some little 
time, namely from 24 to 48 hours—one need not be at 
all astonished to find that the animal was predisposed to 
a recurrence of the attack. From what? From a 
partially paralysed condition resulting from the original 
one and causing the flaccid condition which he had 
already described. It was mainly owing to what he had 
mao A read in the journal of their worthy friend Mr. 
Hunting that he had selected the present subject for 
discussion. There was recently related in that journal a 
case where the cesophagus from time to time became 
filled up, and by means of manipulation on the outer sur. 
face of the swelling which appeared as a consequence, 
that the material was got rid of. An instance of a loss 
of tone in the muscular coat and a predisposing cause of 
impactment. Then again it had fallen to his lot on 
several occasions, when teaching at the College, to come 
across post-mortem specimens where a fringe-like growth 
had taken place on the inner surface of the lining mem- 
brane extending from, the pharynx to the stomach. He 
had himself put up several specimens and left them at 
the Museum of the College. One which he particularly 
remembered was a case in which the lining membrane 
had been taken out, the size being more than four inches 
indiameter. This was turned inside out, and it was 
found that there were growths of from half an inch to an 
inch in length. Now if they found a pathological condi- 
tion like that they could easily understand how it was 
that a horse became predisposed to an attack. The 
formation of tumours, both on the outer and inner por- 
— the tube, he might add would bring about similar 

Suits. 

Passing to the “exciting causes,” perhaps one of the 
most frequent was that of greedy feeding. There were 
plenty of horses which, instead of properly masticating 
their food would, to use a common term, “bolt” it. Of 
course a small quantity of chaff mingled with the corn 
would sometimes prevent this, but certain it was that 
there were numbers of greedy feeders which could not 
be prevented from bolting their food. It must not be 
taken or thought that ahorse which bolted its food pro- 

uced impactment with one mouthful. He only then 
Partially produced it. But supposing the first mouthful 
or pellet, or a part of it, stopped on the way! The 
ee pellet that followed would also stop, and so it 
a 80 on until a portion of the cesophagus, from six 

— inches in Jength, would be involved in the im- 

. ment. That was one of the exciting causes which 
neil frequently as anything. Careless feeding, 

stupid arrangements on the part of persons employ- 
nati Waiting upon horses, very frequently cause 

— mat. For instance, a horse being prepared 
the nj “yd , He would be put on short commons 
ne — .etore, and on short commons the follow- 
penaiie ns. He would run in the race upon com. 
vith ely speaking an empty stomach, would go home 
to 4 voracious appetite. Probably he would be allowed 
pe small quantity of hay, he would be thirsty, and 
more than nt; ould be offered to him before he had 
h n partially masticated the hay, and as a result 


pd ao choked. That had ha pened to racehorses ' 


Persons _ numbers of times. Then again the fact of 


incautiously leaving haybands in horseboxes 


with animals which did not care what they ate would 
endanger acute attacks of choking. 

Further, the careless feeding upon rvots would end 
in thesame thing. There were many opinions as to how 
rcots should be given. Unquestionably it was very ad- 
visable to feed horses partly upon roots, especially in sick 
cases, the food being carrots, turnips, mangold, ete. 
Some persons recommended that that kind of food 
ought to be sliced, others that it should be pulped, 
or that the roots whole should be put into the manger 
and the animals allowed to gnawit as they liked. His 
experience was that if such food was pulped, and then 
mixed with other materia], it would be far better. For 
example, he had seen horses choke with carrots that had 
been sliced, and he had seen the same thing occur when 
the whole root was given to them to gnaw of their own 
accord, But whether choking was due to one way or 
another of giving roots, there was no doubt that the 
feeding with roots was not an infrequent cause of chok- 
ing animals, and the horse in particalar. The old idea 
used to exist that if eggs were given to horses, whole, the 
effect would be an improvement in the appearance of 
their coats. In his early days it was not uncommon 
to find a horse choked with an egg which had been passed 
to the pharynx and swallowed whole. 

Passing from the exciting causes, of which others might 
be mentioned—By what symptoms can choking be recog- 
aised ? Let us suppose a case where the food has become 
arrested with thefirst pellet,and the impactment increased 
as the pellets followed each other. The first indication 
noticed would be that the animal had left off feeding, and 
as the inconvenience which it experienced increased into 
absolute pain, other symptoms would appear. An in- 
creased quantity of saliva is seen running from the 
mouth, and the animal exhibits an anxiety which is ex- 
ceedingly unusual. It is frequently stamping or pawing, 
while another and perhaps the diagnostic symptom—one 
somewhat difficult to describe or convey an idea of to 
those practically unacquainted, but one if a person had 
once seen he must have a very bad memory if he ever 
forgot it. What he referred to was the remarkable posi- 
tion in which the horse put its head and neck, the spas- 
modic condition of the muscles of the neck, and the 
screech which the horse made from time to time. Such 
symptoms were not noticed so much under certain cir- 
cumstances. For instance he did not think that if the 
impactment of the cesophagus took place beyond the 
neck, the symptoms exhibited were so marked as when 
the impactment occurred in the neck itself. Asto other 
symptoms to be noticed, the pulse increased in frequency, 
being a pulse of irritation, and there was usually an 
increase in the frequency of respiration. Such were the 
principal symptoms which indicated to the veterinary 
surgeon that a horse was affected with this impactment. 

Now the question arose, What are the remedies? 
Many people might be heard to say that in a number of 
instances they would place their hands into the horse’s 
mouth and glottis and remove the offending material. 
As far as he was concerned he would say that it might 
be done in the sheep, in the ox, and in the dog; but he 
had never yet seen a case where there was empactment 


d | of the cesopbagus or the pharynx of the horse that the 


offending portion of matter could be removed by the 
hand. Supposing the stoppage was in the cervical por- 
tion of the cesophagus, there would be a swelling on one 
side of the neck. If it happened to be a portion of root, 
or an egg (not of large size) one might, by manipulation, 
succeed in getting it to passonwards. But he must re- 
mind them that when impactment took place it was 
not only a mechanical impactment (and be was sur- 
prised eminent writers had not made mention of it), but 
the very fact of it taking place a spasmodic contraction 
of the portion of muscular coat around the impact im- 
mediately occurred, and there was a fixture as in a vice. 
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That being so it could be understood that one could not 
in many cases pass the offending material on by manipu- 
lation. Still, there were certain modes of procedure 
which should be resorted to, while there were some 
which were decidedly wrong. For instance of the latter, 
he deprecated a case where two strong men holding a 
broomstick, rubbing the front of the horse’s neck 
violently with a stick with a view of passing the offend- 
ing material of. That ought never to be done, for 
mischief was far more likely to happen than anything 
else. He would not even trust to the manipulation of 
the hand by an uneducated person, because if undue 
force was used when the material was a piece of root 
with possibly a sharp edge, the probability would be 
that laceration would occur. That, he need hardly say, 
would be a very serious thing. But supposing the im- 
pactment was due to a quantity of soft material there 
was an excellent remedy, and that was, firstly, patience. 
There were plenty of cases where the material fixed in the 
cesophagus was soft, and only required time to make it 
softer, when nature would pass it on. Therefore, he 
would not advise anyone to at once have recourse to the 
use of the probang directly the horse was choking. For 
his cwn part he practised “drenching” tae horse with 
something in the shape of mucilage. Oil and water 
made into a mucilage and frequently poured in would 
have a beneficial effect. He recollected a case where 
the practitioner had recourse to the use of the male 
catheter fixed on te Reid’s pump, the liquid was pumped 
into the cesophagus until it was full up to the pharynx. 
The horse then from time to time coughed up a quantity 
of the material which the mucilage had loosened, and 
eventually the animal thoroughly recovered. That, 
he thought, was a very valuable remedy. Undoubtedly 
the use of mucilage poured into the throat was very 
frequently followed by the relief which the practitioner 
wished to obtain. 

Now as to the use of the probang. There were reasons 
why they could use the probang in the ox with a great 
deal more safety than in the horse. In the first place 
—and perhaps that was one of the most important facts 
in connection with it—the head and neck of the ox were 
differently placed relatively from those of the horse, for 
in the former they could more easily get the head in a 
line with the neck. Another reason why the probang 
could be used better in the ox was that there was less 
chance of injury, the cesophagus being larger and the 
walls stronger. He personally would never think of 
using the probang to the horse until all other means had 
failed, and even then he should do it with a certain 
amount of fear and trembling lest he should bring about 
what he knew would be an incurable state of things. 
Supposing the impactment was hay, oats, or corn, or all 
mixed. Unless anyone succeeded in moving the im- 

actment at the first attempt the impediment would only 
os made worse, because the probang would be ramming 
the material closer together than it was prior to the use 
of the instrument. But supposing a portion of turnip 
or other root was fixed in the cesophagus, they would be 
far more likely to be successful with the probang than 
with other cause of impactment. Why, however, was 
there this grave objection to the probang? The answer 
was, because there was such a great risk of rupturing the 
lining membrane of the csophagus, or its muscular 
coat. If that were to happen then there would surely 
follow stricture of the cesophagus. It had unfortunately 
fallen to his lot to see two such cases. Everything 
seemed to go well in both instances until about a month 
or six weeks after the probang had been used, and then 
the animals became gradually incapable of swallowing 
anything, they gradually wasted away, and were ulti- 
mately destroyed. Then, on examination, the lining 
membranes were found to have so healed as to have 
formed complete strictures. That was why the profes- 
sion should have recourse to every other means to get 


rid of the impactment before they used the probang 

Now what was the last resource? The performing of 
the operation of cesophagotomy. This should be done 
firstly by fixing the animal so that the neck could hp 
kept in a fairly steady position. An assistant should 
then place his hand on the off side of the neck and pus) 
the swelling towards the near side, a bold stroke shoyid 
be made with the knife down on to the impactment 
which could then be removed. Having done that the - 
next difficulty and the next principal part of the surgery 
would be the suturing of the vesohagus and the suturing 
of the skin outside. In suturing the cesophagus one 
must be careful to stitch the lining membrane with the 
muscular coat. If the lining membrane were allowed 
to go otherwise, there would no doubt be a stricture. 
This particular operation was one which was not very 
frequently successfully performed. Still, it was the 
only one that could be had recourse to in some cases 
with the view to saving the animal’s life. One must 
notapply bandages to the part where the wound had 
been made, and the animal must not be fed, even with 
fluid food, foratime. It would not die of starvation if 
deprived of anything for 2 or 3 days or more. If they 
had any wish for this dangerous operation to be success. 
ful they must keep the cesophagus in a state of rest, 
and the only way was to prevent the animal swallowing 
anything. Though there were many cases where the 
animals thoroughly recovered from attacks of choking 
they must not be surprised to find instances where they 
from time to time subsequently seemed predisposed to 
choking. 

In conclusion Professor Prichard said he hoped the 
members would discuss this important subject thoroughly 
and heartily. 

Discussion. 

Mr. HUNTING said some years had passed since he 
had heard Professor Pritchard lecture, and certainly he 
considered this the best little clinical lecture he had ever 
heard him deliver. Referring to cases where stricturet 
occurred, he had only seen one. He ventured to operate 
upon it, and the result was that when the next case came 
along he should let somebody else take it. The case he re 
ferred to related to a chestnut hunter which had a swel- 
ling in the neck. Now and then it got hard; it was 
then ingeniously manipulated, and it disappeared. This 
recurred frequently and he was called in. He found it 
very hard—from the cesophagus upward—and he mat 
pulated it unsuccessfully. He then opened the cesophe 
gus. ‘The pouch was choke full of corn, oats, and brat, 
while the esophagus was full of the same material up t0 
the pharynx. The case showed the utter absurdity of 
any attempt to force it along. It had occurred to bim 
since that instead of cutting into the cesophagus oe 
might inject with a hypodermic syringe some solution of 
cocaine, in order to do away with what Professor Prit: 
chard said always existed—the spasmodic contract, 
| and then put in warm water. That seemed to him 

be an extremely feasible operation. No doubt it was* 
simple operation to cut down and then to sew up agalt, 
but in these cases of dilatation there was no musculil 
coat. There was only the distended mucous membrane? 
and there was not much to sew together. In the case!” 
which he operated the wound went on very nicely fo! 
about three days, at the end of which it was found = 
there was some fluid escaping. Then he discovered tha 
the whole of the tissue inside had turned green. 
animal died, and the post-mortem showed unlot 
some extent of the incised portions, but nct all. tes 

Mr. Stocock also bore testimony to the sare 

lecture the professor had given the members. The st 
ject was most interesting. They sometimes b they 
ike these brought before them without notice that 
were coming, and of course the profession ier , 
know what todo. The professor had taken a wide *) 
ject in comparing the horse with the ox. 
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bad always maintained that no two animals so alike in 
size were SO Opposite in nature as the horse and the ox. 
® He believed the horse almost always choked through 
manger food and good food. It was quite an unusual 
® thing for the horse to take up a foreign object. He never 
heard of a nail or a piece of wire being the cause of an 
obstruction in the cesophagus of the horse, though it 
was frequently the case in connection with the ox. As 
® tothe passing of the probang, he had done so in the horse, 
and with success. Still he had always hesitated to use 
it. With the ox, however, he did not think any hesita- 
tion was necessary. His method had always been not to 
use force in passing the probang. If one was not success- 
ful when using only a little force, he advocated the with- 
drawal of the probang and the giving of a solution of 
extract of belladonna. With the last-named one over- 
came that contraction of the muscular fibres which was 
such a great difficulty. Several times he had found it 
almost impossible to relieve a bullock of a piece of root 
when it had been either wurzel or potato fed. There 
was a great difficulty in passing it without having re- 
course to bella donna. To overcome the likelihood of 
choking he had heard it advocated that the best thing 
was to feed the animals from the ground, but he had 
seen more cases occur in horses fed out-of-doors than 
with those which were stable-fed. When fed in the fields 
horses had a tendency to vie with each other to get the 
S most focd, the result was that they did not masticate 
freely, and in the end there was this impactment. How- 
ever, he never saw much trouble in that. The animals 
mostly got relief before one was able to catch them. 

Mr. Porc said he had seen a case of a horse where, 
alter feeding, the whole length of the cesophagus became 
dilated, right up to the pharynx, and he had found the 
best treatment then to be that suggested by Professor 
Pritchard, namely the giving of oleaginous substances, 
with manipulation. He did not think they should 
attempt to pass the probang at first. ‘He found that after 

the obstruction had moved down a small probang might 
sometimes be used, and the size gradually increased, the 
result being that the obstruction was completely over- 
comeand the animal went on for a considerable time be- 
p lore a recurrence. One case which he heard of was where 
there was found to be an obstruction, whereupon the 
owner turned the horse out to grass, contrary to instruc- 
lions, with the result that it was found dead the next 
day. He had heard of the hypodermic syringe being 
x nged into the mass and water being injected, with 
p ‘te result that relief was soon given. As to feeding with 
B'o°ts, bis cpinion was that they should always be pulped, 
ierwinn there was great danger. Carrots were most 
. pkely to cause choking, and small carrots quicker than 
aw He had heard of the custom of giving the animals 
“a — had found that they could be choked with 
et e usual plan in such cases was to break the 
~ ith along needle, and then when the shell had been 
*xen the whole would pass along. 
' a Wrace said he had listened with a great deal of 
Sure to the remarks of the members. He considered 


had been very j 
y lortunate in seeing very few cases of 
atte. He had noticed several times when horses 


one out to grass they would show slight 
er choking. In the few cases which came under 
ot pers he had exercised patience and had poured 
rt of linseed oil into the cesophagus. The 
sto fe Ad generally got better through that treatment. 
Dught to bee on roots, he was also of opinion that they 
which he wh ea In connection with one or two studs 
O02 as the ended, the horses were fed with carrots as 
by wersel” a be procured, and those were followed 

- These were invariabl given whole. This 


ba 
gone on for years, and he had not had one case of 


hoking j 
those particular studs, 


like himself, saw more cases of choking than did town 
practitioners. That was owing to the very varied con- 
dition of the food, which was not so good as that given 
to animals in towns. With regard to passing the pro- 
bang, in the case of cattle he for one never hesitatated 
for a moment, and he had always been successful. Some- 
times, however, he had been preceded in that operation 
by the owner or someone passing a whip stalk down the 
throat, with the result that there was a rupture of the 
cesophagus. He, himself, did not then hesitate to con- 
sign such cases to the butcher. If he had a doubt as to 
there being a rupture he passed the probang. He gener- 
ally gave a hypodermic injection of morphia, and most 
cases had been relieved by that treatment. He could 
understand that belladonna given in the way suggested 
would have a good effect. If put down in the form of a 
ball it might become dissolved, and cause some relaxa- 
tion of the rupture of the msophagus. With regard to 
passing the. probang in the horse he had only done that 
on two occasions. Fortunately both were successful. 
He would like to ask Prof. Pritchard whether he per- 
formed when the horse was standing, or whether he cast 
the animal. In his own practice he cast the horse. The 
first time he passed the probang it did not go into the 
cesopkagus but into the trachea. If it went into the 
latter one felt a sort of vibratory movement, and one 
could then understand what had happened. With re- 
gard to the length of the probang it seemed to him that 
those sent out by the instrument makers were much too 
short. For instance, if they took a 17 hand horse, the 
ordinary six foot probang would not reach the stomach. 
He advocated that the probang should be from 7ft. to 7ft. 
6 inches in length. Before passing one, however, he 
thought the practitioner ought to estimate the length 
required, and he advocated its being long enough to go 6 
inches beyond the cardiac opening. He would like 
Professor Pritchard to inform him whether or not he had 
found more cases amongst roarers than amongst sound 
winded horses? Another symptom he had found was 
tympany, and that had generally been relieved by 
puncturing. A cause of choking in cattle he had dis- 
covered to be morbid growths. A further case he had 
had brought under his notice was one caused by bran. 
The animal very svon choked, all he could do, after in- 
jecting morphia, being to look on. After a few hours, 
owever, the obstruction disappeared. As to feeding on 
routs, his experience was that in the country that class of 
food was given whole and it very seldom caused chok- 
ing. Sliced roots, however, he thought were more likely 
to do it. 
The discussion was then adjourned until the next 
meeting of the Society. 
On the motion of Mr. Butters, seconded by Mr. Me- 
Cormack, a vote of thanks was passed tu the gentlemen 
who had exhibited the interesting morbid specimens, 
and the meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman. 


Glasgow V.M.S. 
The sixth weekly meeting was held on Wednesday 
evening, 18th inst., within the Theatre of the College. 
Mr. Neil McAllister, M R.C.V'8., occupied the chair. 
Mr: Kenneth McLeop McKeEnzirz read a paper on 
“ Diseases of the Udder,” which proved an excellent 
paper and evoked an interesting discussion. 


The seventh weekly meeting was held on Wednesday 
evening, February 25. Mr. Neil McAllister, M.R.C.V.S., 
occupied the chair, and was supported by Mr. John Allan, 
M.R.C.V.S. 
Mr. Jon RANKIN read a paper on “ Hoose ir Cattle.” 
Messrs. Woodrow, Turbridy, McKenzie, Tait, Allan, 
and Gardner took part in the discussion. 


UDWELL said this i 

ee - Said this was not the first time he had 

kin etttes of this kind. With regard to cases of 
Ought it likely that country practitioners, 


The CHAIRMAN ably summed up, and the customary 


followed. 
votes of thanks follow 
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DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 & 1896. 
SumMMARY oF ReturNs, WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 21, 1903. 


Foot- Glanders 
Anthrax. | and-Mouth | (including | Rabies Swine Fever. 
Disease. Farcy) 
Cases 
2 esi «a 2 SARE 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No No. No 
Week ended February 21, 1903 és 18 | 21 a3 | 47 32 | 98 
1902 1s | 25 20 | 31] 1 222 
Corresponding week in / 1901 ke 11 13 3 | 224 20 | 37 ae | 46 198 
1900 ad 15 | 24 | 1 9 | 23 39 39 42 
Total for 8 weeks, 1903 128 | 190 177 | 380 1.0 
1902 132 | 224 175 352 3 on 
Correspondin riod in 1901 97 | 140 9 | 571 7195 378] .. 1 91 1,882 
1900 83 129 7 99 158 304 287 | 3,205 


Nore.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 


Board of Agriculture, February 24, 1903. 


REVIEW. 


Les MALADIES MICROBIENNES DES ANIMAUX.—By Ed. 
Nocarp and E. Leciarncue, 2 vols., 190%. 


(Continued from p. 535) 


The second and larger volume of Nocard and Leclain- 
che’s work comprises 645 pages. It opens with Tubercu- 
losis to which 165 pages are devoted. This deals with 
this “ universal panzootic ” as it affects various animals, 
and its transmission to mankind. We may truly say that 
on this subject there is no equal communication in any 
language and it will repay anybody who is conversant 
with the French tongue to ae! and digest it. After 
this comes Chapter XVIII., which deals with the 
Pseudo-tuberculoses due to strepto-bacilli. These are 
subdivided into :— 

(1). The Pseudo-tuberculosis of the rabbit ; (2). of the 
hare ; (3). of the cat; and (4). of the fowl. 

Chapter XIX. is devoted to the Pseudo-tuberculosis 
of the calf due to a specific microbe which caused death 
after a few days illness in the observed outbreaks. 

Chapter XX. includes the diseases of animals due to 
the Bacillus of Caseous Suppuration, which determines 
in the horse the Acne Contagiosa of Dieckerhoff and 
Grawitz, or Canadian Skin Disease of the English, the 
Pseudo-tuberculosis of sheep, and the Ulcerous Lym- 


eg of the horse, which is relatively frequent in 


rance, but up to now has not yet been encountered or 
in :England. 

Chapter XXI. is confined to fully dealing with 
Glanders. 

Chapter XXII. deals with Epizootic Lymphangitis, 

which is important as it is likely to be mistaken for farcy. 
It occurs in the horse, mule, and ox, and is due to a 
cryptococcus which causes a local infection, that is from 
a wound. 
- Chapter XXIII. goes fully into strangles, of which the 
authors say that one attack only confers a partial or 
temporary immunity, and that the disease shows itself 
under most varied aspects. According to them, Iceland 
appears exempt. It is divided into— 


1. Purulent strangles, comprising (a) Catarrhil 
Strangles ; Suppurative Strangles. 

2. Septiczemic Strangles, corresponding to the Hemor- 
rhagic strangles of Wiart. Denmark seems to be the 
only country which legislates against it. 

Chapter XXIV. is confined to Streptococcic Mammitis 
of the cow, the specific nature of which Nocard and 
Mollereau demonstrated nearly 20 years ago, although 
the disease was described by Brennwald, as far back 
1848, as occurring in Switzerland as an incurable eD: 
zootic mammitis called by breeders “ gelber Galt. 

Chapter XXV. describes Granular Vaginitis of the 
cow due to a specific streptococcus. 

Chapter XXVI. treats upon the Gangrenous Mawr 
mitis of the ewe and goat, which is characterised by @ 
rapid gangrene of the mammary gland and accompante 
by an intoxication which is nearly always fatal. It 8 
due to a specific micro-coccus. = we 

Chapter XXVII. Botryomycosis is the subject )er 
discoursed upon. It appears that Bollinger describe 
it as far back as 1870, Rivolta and Micellone 10 
1879 pointed out its resemblance to actinomycosi, es 
Thomassen established that iodide of potassium h . 
similar action on the lesions as on those of octet 
cosis. ones, this method of treatment 18 
always effectual. 

Chapter XXVIII. Actinomycosis due to the he 
known parasite belonging to the genus Streptothrs 
cussed here, and as to the utility of the meat 0 om _ 
suffering from this disease for human consumpHioy ld 
authors say “The meat containing these parasites “ee 
be rejected for food, seized, and converted to ue a 
use, although its noxiousness has not 
horse, pig, and sheep is briefly describe¢. oh 

Chapter XXIX. This deals with Bovine Farey eee 
was described as far back as 1829 by Sorillon =A - 
It is due to a streptothricic parasite which -_ iymphati 
suppurative of the superficia 

ands and vessels. ” by 
Chapter XXX. Bursattee, called also 
American veterinary surgeons, 18 describ oie’ 
affection of the skin and subcutaneous tisst 
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in the horse, and due to a non-classified form of my- 
celium. It is chiefly seen in India where it has been the 
subject of numerous articles, but has also been observed 
in the United States and even in the Alfort Veterinary 
School, where it is not known whether the horse which 
was the bearer of this disease was one imported from 
America or not. The disease, it appears, is not rare in 
Java. It is stated that although English veterinary 
surgeons have written hundreds of pages on bursattee, 
they have only furnished summary and not very accurate 
indications of its nature. 
Chapter XXXL. Under this is described Actino- 
bacillosis, a disease of the ox and, rarely, the sheep, con- 
founded until recently with actinomycosis. It is due to 
a bacillus which takes on the form of rays in the system. 
The lymphatics are always involved, the granules are 


whitish or grey, and there are no ramified filaments as in 


actinomycosis. It is epizootic in the Argentine Re- 
public. The disease is amenable to Thomassen’s iodide 
of potassium treatment as recommended by him for 
actinomycosis and botryomycosis. 

Chapter XXXII is devoted to the diseases due to the 
Bacillus of Necrosis which is found in “ foul-in-the foot,” 
dry gangrene of the teats, diphtheritic enteritis of 
calves, diphtheritis of the uterus and vagina, in necrosed 
foci in the lungs, liver, heart, etc. in cattle ; in the horse 
the microbe is found in gangrene of the extremities of the 
limbs, treads, diohtheritic exudates of the czecum ; it 
exists in the pig in the localisations of pneumo-enteritis, 
and in necrosis of the buccal and Schneiderian mucous 
membranes. Two diseases are specially detailed under 
this heading (1). Diphtheria of Calves, and (2). the 
Necrobacillosis of the Rabbit. 

Chapter XXXII. Bacillary Pyelo-Nephritis of the 
ox isan inflammation extending to different parts of the 
ae mucous membrane and caused by a special 

acillus. 

Chapter XXXIV. treats upon Epizootic Abortion. 

Chapter XX XV. discourses upon Contagious Agalaxia, 
4coutagious general disease of sheep and goats, charac- 
terised by inflammatory localisations in the mammary 
glands, eye, and articulations. It was described by 
Metaxa as far back as 1816. 

Chapter XXXVI. goes into the Cerebro-Spinal 
Meningitis of the Horse, which seems to be an intoxica- 
tion of the nerve centres due to a culture of a specific 
microbe in the cerebrel and spinal meninges. 

Chapter XXXVII. This devotes 70 pages to Rabies, 
Which is thoroughly gone into and discussed. The 
a say the mean period of incubation of rabies in 
08 and cat is from 15 to 60 days, the extremes being 
‘igit days to one year. They thoroughly criticise the 
ae of our authorities in the prevention of this disease 
th ighly commend us for the course we have taken ; and 
Pry France will profit by our experience of the 
“ oT of the muzzle coupled with quarantine. They 
» a ts total extinction has not yet been obtained, 
soon single case of rabies was found in 1901, seven 

™ fh fre notified during the first quarter of 1992 ; 
a ~ foresee that British tenacity will triumph 
les as it did over pleuro-pneumunia.” 

nae XXXVLII. Tetanus is the subject matter in- 
in this, 

snater XXXTX includes the Piroplasmoses or diseases 
ing to hee otic parasite of the red corpuscles belong- 

“Pine Piroplasma. It includes :— 
prasmosis of the Ox, familiarly known as Red 
ater, Texas Fever, Bovine Malaria, Tristeza, 

IL prmoglobinuria. 

of the Sheep, known as Carceag, 
Pints Fever, Heemoglobinuria. 

as “ amos of the Horse, known at the Cape 
LV. Ping lllous Fever,” Equine Malaria. 
plasmosis of the Dog, called Tick Fever, 

inant Jaundice, etc. 


Chapter XL. is devoted to the Trypanosomic Maladies, 
or diseases due to infusorial parasites belonging to the 
genus 7'rypanosoma. The credit of being the first to 
demonstrate their presence and ré/e in the large domesti- 
cated animals is due to Dr. Griffiths Evans, A.V.D. On 
the diseases caused by these various parasites Nocard 
and others have done an immense amount of work and 
demonstrated the wide distribution of the operations of 
them. They not only cause Surra in the Horse, Nagana 
or Tsetse-fly disease in the various domesticated animals, 
but Dourine or Equine Syphilis and Mal de Cadera, an 
enzootic disease of the horse seen in various parts of 
South America and characterised by a progressive para- 
lysis of the hind quarters and terminated by death. It 
takes its name “ Mal de Cadera ” or Disease of the Croup 
from its most prominent symptom. 

With these diseases the authors conclude their book, 
and our only regret is that the volumes have not yet 
been translated into English. " 

H.G. 


SWINE FEVER PROSECUTION IN LONDON. 


At Greenwich, Sydney Grove, of Cove Farm, Cove, 
near Farnborough, Hants, was summoned before Mr. 
Baggallay for unlawfully sending 38 pigs affected with 
swine fever on the South-Eastern Railway from Black- 
water Station to Hither Green Station on December 27. 
Mr. Collman prosecuted for the London County Council. 
Mr. Percy St. Gerrans defended. Evidence was given 
that the defendant and his men took the pigs to Black- 
water Station for consignment to Maiden Lane. The 
defendant signed a declaration that the animals did not 
come from an infected area. 

Robert Walker, inspector in charge of Hither Green 
siding, said the pigs arrived there on the Sunday morn- 
ing, and there was no means of forwarding them to 
Maiden Lane. One pig appeared to be dead, and the 
remainder in a paralysed condition. He obtained an 
engine, and conveyed them to Bricklayer’s Arms 
Station. John Smith, Chief Inspector at Bricklayer’s 
Arms Station, said he at once reported the matter to 
the authorities. 

Herbert Springett, veterinary surgeon and inspector 
under the Diseases of Animals Act, 1894, said he ex- 
amined the pigs on December 29, and found three dead. 
The animals were undoubtedly suffering from swine 
fever. In five or six cases the symptoms were very 
marked and must have been noticeable for a week. 
On the following day another pig was dead, and the 
witness had nine others killed. He made a post-mortem 
examination of each, and found unmistakable signs of 
swine fever. On January 1 two more pigs bad died, and 
the witness had 13 more killed. On the folllowing day 
ten were killed. From the condition of the pigs when 
the witness first saw them there must have been visible 
symptoms before December 27. ; 

Mr. St. Gerrans cross-examined the witness as to 
whether the symptoms were confined tuo swine fever. 
Mr. Baggallay said that was not the question; the 
question was whether the defendant had reason to sus- 

ct swine fever. Charles James Humphreys, another 
inspector for the Londun County Council corroborated. 

Mr. Eric Rollo, Inspector under the Board of Agricul- 
ture, said that on January 1 he asked the defendant from 
whom he had purchased the pigs. He declined to give 
any — of them. There were 14 pigs on his premises, 
all sound. 

The defendant, sworn, said he bought the pigs from a 
firm of auctioneers at Basingstoke on November 27. The 
witness noticed nothing wrong with them up to placing 
them in the trucks. He did not give the names of the 


peuple from whom the pigs came, as he did not know 
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them, He bought them through the auctioneers. The 
witness was frequently sending consignments of pigs to 
different places. 

William Power, veterinary surgeon and inspector 
under the Board of Agriculture in the defendant's dis- 
trict, said he was called in after the 38 pigs had been 
sent ew The pigs then on the defendant’s premises 
were healthy and showed no symptoms of swine fever. 
One was killed by order of the Board of Agriculture, 
and was found to be healthy. It was not unusual for 
pigs to die without showing external signs of swine 
ever. 

Mr. Baggallay said he was not sure that ignorance on 
the part of the defendant as to the existence of swine 
fever could be pleaded under the statute. However that 
might be, he was of opinion that, with proper diligence, 
the defendant ought to have been aware of the disease. 
He would be tined £2 for each pig, £76 in all, and 
£10 10s, costs, half the penalty to go to the London 
County Council.—The Times. 


ACTION FOR DAMAGES AGAINST A V5S. 


Joseph Sims v. Tranter.—The plaintiff being a farrier, 
and the defendant Mr. T. H. Tranter, a veterinary sur- 
geon, of St. Michael’s Road, West Croydon.— Mr. Hodges 
(instructed by Messrs. Hodges and Pyke) appeared for 
the plaintiff, and Mr. F. O. Robinson (instructed by 
Mr. W Hood) for the defendant. 

Mr. Hodges stated that the defendant was employed 
by a Mr. Baker at a forge in Croydon. Mr. Baker had 
a contract to shoe the horses for the “Star” Omnibus 
Company. Defendant was employed by the Company 
as veterinary surgeon to inspect the horses, prescribe 
for them when necessary, etc. It was part of Sims’ 
duty to carry out the defendant’s orders, and in Sep- 
tember of last year one of the animals, a mare, was in 
hospital for a short time. On the 2nd of that month 
defendant ordered the mare to be brought out to see 
what was the matter with her. She came along with 
her near hind foot “swinging.” Sims was directed to 
take the shoe off, and he did so, and pared the foot. 
Then the defendant directed the plaintiff to pick up the 
fore foot. Sims went round to the off-side and took up 
that foot, and the defendant said “It is the other one I 
want up.” Plaintiff said “If I take up that one the 
mare will fall down.” Defendant said “ That’s all non- 
sense, she’ll put the other foot down right enough.” 
Defendant accordingly took the other foot up, and the 
hcrse fell on him, and damaged his foot. On these facts, 
Mr. Hodges submitted that there was a clear case of 
negligence, and that the defendant was entitled to re- 
cover. Defendant, who was injured on the 2nd Sep- 
tember, was still unable to she At the time of the 
accident he was receiving 32s. a week, and he also 
claimed for doctor's charges about 50s. 

Plaintiff, who lives at 17 Sanderstead Road, gave evi- 
dence in support of this statement, and stated that the 
mare in falling fractured his foot.—In cross-examination 
the witness said he had applied to Mr. Baker for com- 

nsation, and as he refused it, he then applied to Mr. 

ranter. He had often attended horses when the defen- 
dant was examining. It was not true that he took the 
horse’s foot up without an order. It vas a very usual 
thing to hold up a horse’s front foott while one of the 
back ones was being examined, in order to prevent it 
kicking. Asked as to how the mare fell, the witness 
first said it fell on its side, and afterwards that it fell on 
to its knees. If he had refused to take the foot up as 
requested, he would have been discharged. It was not 
true that he was seen limping about the yard a fort- 
night before this accident occurred, and he had never 
had an accident with a horse before. 


Mr. Robinson here contended that there was no eyj. 
dence to show that the defendant was in any way liable 

His Honour: I thought you would have raised tha 
point before. 

Mr. Hodges said the defendant’s duty was to yp 
reasonable care and skill in pursuance of his contract 
with the plaintiff's employer : that he knew, or ought to 
have known, that there was some danger ; and that jf 
he made a representation that there was no danger 
when as a matter of fact there was danger, then he was 
liable, as he had not used reasonable care and skill, 

His Honour: But what is the evidence that there was 
any negligence ? 

Mr. Robinson contended that there was no evidence 
of any breach of duty whatever. The plaintiff himself 
admitted that the order to lift up the front foot was 4 
perfectly usual one. Defendant had no knowledge that 
the horse was dangerous, and he was there, in the dis. 
charge of his duty, to try and find out what was the 
matter with it. Then the plaintiff admitted that he 
knew that if he lifted up the front foot the horse would 
fall, and if that was so he could have refused to obey, 
for the defendant was not his master. 

In reply to the Judge, Mr. Robinson said his evidence 
was that the horse did not fall, and that no order was 
given to hold up the front foot. 

His Honor said he had no desire to stop Mr. Hodges 
case, but he must repeat that he could see no evidence 
of negligence. 

Mr. Hodges stated that he had other evidence that 
the horse did fall, and called Arthur Gilbam, a stable 
boy, who stated that the horse fell on its left side— 
Cross examined: When the horse was lying on the 
ground, Sims was the only person there, and he was 
pinned to the ground. The defendant and a Mr. 
Richardson had left. 

A man named Usherwood, residing at Beckenham, 
was also called, but he stated that the horse dropped 
on to the defendant’s foot, and never went over on t0 
its side. 

The Judge here asked if counsel would accept his 
ruling now, and receiving a reply in the affirmative, 
without ca!ling on the defence, he said he could not se 
that the plaintiff had made out any case whatever of 
negligence or breach of duty on the part of the defet 
dant. What actually happened it seemed hopeless t 
attempt to find out, for each of the three witnesses had 
given a different account, and the plaintiff himself had 
given them both versions. He gave judgment for the 
defendant, and refused a stay of execution 


“A FORM OF ANTHRAX.”—A NEW TERROR 
ON THE FARM. 


Mr. J. C. Bate, county coroner, held an inquest at the 
George and Dragon Hotel, Tarvin, on Tuesday, ae 
on the body of Thomas Williams, 42 years of age, a 
labourer, who resided at the Old Moss, Tarvin, and W 


died on Sunday morning. Mr. Turner (from = - 
Mr, E. Brassey, solicitor) watched the case Tadenstall, 


the relatives of thedeceased. Mr. J. Bate, of dan’ 
attended in the interests of Messrs. Vickers ot r 
the police were represented by Superintendent - eet 
the Hddisbury division. Mr. J.T. Lee was forem 
the jury. t 

annah Williams, widow of the deceased, or 
up to the time of this occurrencé deceased ha ~ a 
excellent health. On his return from bis wor a bis 
day night, the 12th inst., he complained of a yea 
neck. He had been carrying bags of bone Mr Frap 
Oscroft Hall, where he had been working for re whicd 
Dodd. She examined his neck, and found “ ressed i 
was very much inflamed. She bathed a” 
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each day until Thursday morning, when it was apparently 
nite well. The deceased complained again on Sunday 
that his neck felt very funny on the left side. Witness 
looked at it, but all that could be seen was a pimple. 
This, however, was not at the spot that had been 
scratched before. He went to work on Monday and 
Tuesday, but he was much worse on Tuesday night, 


although he hada good tea. He was unable to go to his | 


work on Wednesday morning, and she sent for Dr. T. 
Moreton, who attended him up to the time of his death, 
which took place on Saturday morning, the 24th inst.— 
By Mr. Turner: He was perfectly well when he went to 
his work on Monday morning. 

Frank Dodd, the incoming tenant, said the deceased 
wasin his employ, and on the 10th inst., he fetched a 
load of bone manure from Delamere Station, and un- 
loaded the same on Monday, the 12th inst. He did not 
see him unload it. A second load was fetched, and he 
was in the yard when it came, and he helped to unload 
it. The deceased did not commence to sow until the 19th. 
Witness did not hear any complaint. 

Dr. T. Moreton, Tarvin, stated that he bad known 
deceased all his life. He wasa man of robust health. 
Witness was sent for on Wednesday, the 21st. He found 
deceased sitting by the fire. He asked him if he was 
ill,and he replied that he was quite well, only that his 
neck was swollen. Witness examined him and found 
that his temperature was normal, and pulse regular, and 
constitutionally he was all right, with the exception of 
the swelling. He found a small pimple on the left side 
of the neck, not larger than the end of a lead pencil. It 
did not look absolutely unhealthy. Witness put the case 
down as glandular swelling, from a simple cause such as 

cold, and prescribed accordingly. At the same time he 
thought the swelling was a peculiar one, coming on as 
rapidly as it did. He asked Dr. Pattulo, his assistant, to 
goand see the man. Dr. Pattulo saw him onthe 24th 
inst. and from a communication witness received from 

him he diagnosed it as a case of anthrax. Witness did 

uot see deceased on that day, but early on the following 

day he found that it wasa case of malignant cedema, 
very much the same as anthrax. 

eon ntee : Do you say that it was an animal 

Witness : Contracted from animal matter. 
Will you say that it was contracted from animal matter 
probably 
It must have been from inoculation ?—Yes. 
t. Moreton (continuing) said be saw deceased on the 
sing of the 23rd, and saw that everything wae done 
“ could be done. He advised the calling in of Dr. 

a ey and he saw deceased in company with himself 

oy afternoon at four o'clock, and confirmed witness’ 

“am that it wasa case of malignant cedema. Witness 

~ art later on in the evening, and he said he 

hin” but he was really dying then from cardiac 


ae Coroner : In case of anthrax, does not decompo- 
iti dif in !—Dr. Moreton : Yes, in true anthrax ; but 
S different in this case. 
ltion T tell us how long it would take after inocu- 
in bi at depends upon the constitution. With a 
ad 8 condition, two days. 
the bones was sufficient to cause the 
—Witness Yes, 
“q, utuer: Yon consider th i f the b 
90 the : ) er the carrying of the bone 
Yo,” [2th instant did not cause it Dr. Moreton : 


Mr. 
from thy Doda If he has been inoculated could it be 
ton : Tt would Le of the bone on the 12th ?—Dr. More- 
at inocula be too long—seven days. My opinion is 
Drs. Ta omy took place within those two days. 
Pinion, yor and Pattula confirmed Dr. Moreton’s 


‘Job Dodd, a workman in the employ of Mr. F. Dodd, 
and living at Oscroft, said the deceased was carrying the 
bags of bone on the 12th. He broke the neck-band of 
his shirt, and complained of the bone going down his 
neck, and said it was sore. Witness saw him on the 
13th, and each day after. Deceased did not complain 
again until about a week, when his neck was swollen. He 
was sowing the bone for about two hours on the 19th and 
all day on the 20th. 

The Coroner, in summing up, said the duty of the 
jury was to ascertain the cause of the death of the de- 
ceased, and he would like to call their attention to the 
medical evidence. All were agreed that it was a form of 
anthrax, brought about by inoculation, and very probably 
caused from the dust of the bone that he was engaged 
in sowing. This could easily be done. 

After consultation in private, the jury returned the 
following verdict :—The deceased died trom malignant 
cedema through inoculation, caused very probably by 
sowing bone manure.—Chester Chronicle. 


THE SALE OF DISEASED MEAT AT ASHTON. 
THE New Inspector at Work. 


At the Ashton Borough Police Court, on Feb. 16, 
before Messrs. Henry Hall, T. D. Seel, and 8. Kitchen, 
considerable interest was centred in three cases which 
were the outcome of the recent seizure of diseased meat 
by Mr. New, veterinary surgeon, the ae inted 
inspector of meat to the Ashton corporation. e first 
defendant was Edmund Ashurst, butcher, Market Hall, 
and he was charged with ems for sale diseased meat 
on the 5th of February. Mr. F. W. Bromley, Town 
Clerk, prosecuted. Mr. H. Bostock, of Hyde, defended. 

Mr. Bromley said he was instructed by Mr. Thomas 
Potter, sanitary superintendant, to prusecute the defend- 
ant under the Public Health Act for exposing for sale 
a quantity of beef intended for the food of man which 
was unfit for human food. 

Mr. Thomas Potter was then called and gave evidence 
bearing out Mr. Bromley’s opening. The meat smelled 
very badly, was dark and flabby and there were signs of 
tuberculosisin the pleura. The meat was decidedly un- 
fit for human food.—Mr. Bostock : How many pieces of 
meat did you seize? Twenty-two I think.—Was this 
English beef? It was slink beef.—I didn’t ask whether 
it was slink beef ; I asked whether it was English? [ 
am not certain.—The Clark: You don’t know whether 
it was English or American, but whatever it was the 
meat was bad? Yes.—Mr. Bostock: Whst do you say 
was the matter with the beef? It was flabby, dark 
coloured, smelled badly and in my opinion was not fit 
for food.—Has it not been very bad keeping weather 


this month? It smells sometimes if kept too long.—Do 
ou know that Danish beef will “go” sooner than Eng- 
ish? 1 cannot say.— Dont you know that Danish beef 
is killed on board and put into a chill room on board 
ship? It is frozen.—And then what happens when it 
comes into a warm shop is that it becomes what is known 
as “undone,” thaws and gives way! Why do they ex- 
pose ’—I am going to show directly. Do you complain 
of nothing except the beef being flabby and smelling ’ 
Yes, it was unsound, and unfit for food.—What is your 
reason for saying it is unsound! Because there was 
tuberculosis about it. 1 saw a slice of the heart and it 
had tuberculosis in it.—Was the heart seized? Yes.— 
Did you see a portion of the ribs? Yes.—Were they 
sweet ? They were passable but contaminated the other 
parts.—Was there a tongue there? Yes, hung outside. 
—Was that seized? Yes.—What became of that ulti- 
mately ? It was put into the cart and I expect destroyed. 
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—All that you took away you say was diseased? Yes.— 
Was Mr. Mitton, veterinary surgeon, called in by the 
defendant? I don’t know.—Did you see him there ? 
Yes, at the finish He wanted to examine this meat, 
and in order to do so he was compelled to go to the 
destructor? Yes.—At the destructor had Mr. Mitton an 
opportunity of examining the meat? I did not go with 
them.—You say this meat smelled? Yes.—Had you to 
oe your nose to it? Yes.—The Clerk: And you didn’t 
ike it, I suppose.—( Laughter.) 

Mr. A. New, M.R.C.V.S., spoke to visiting the defen- 
dant’s stall and seeing about 2}cwt. of meat, cut into 
about 22 principal pieces and a quantity cut in slices for 
pie meat. He saw seven |p weve of ribs and sirloin, and 
in each case the pleura had been stripped off. The out- 
side of the ribs was of a dirty yellowish-brown colour. 
The meat generally was dark, flabby, and stunk badly. 
In his opinion it was the meat of a cow suffering from 
tuberculosis in an advanced stage. It was in a state of 
decomposition and very dangerous meat indeed.—The 
Clerk : Could you say whether it was English meat or 
foreign’? I should say it was English slink beef, without 
a doubt.—Mr. Bromley: Did it smell? Yes, it had a 
decomposed nauseous smell about it. It was evidently 
from a beast in a low state from tuberculosis and not a 
particle of fat about it.—What would likely be the effect 
upon a human being eating such meat? Ptomaine 
poisoning ; inflammation of the stomach or bowels.— In 
your opinion the whole of the meat seized was totally 
unfit for food? Yes. 

Mr. Bostock: Was not there considerable doubt in 
your mind about this meat before you condemned it? 
No, no doubt whatever.—What time did you visit the 
shop? About ten o’clock.—And when was the condemn- 
ed meat removed ?—About two o’clock.—Then it practi- 
cally took you four hours to get a magistrate. How 
many times did you visit thisshop ?—Twice. Didn’t you 
go there six times? No.—Witness here enumerated the 
visits, and said there were five. The delay occurred in 
the difficulty of procuring a magistrate in consequence of 
the licensing sessions being on.—Mr. Bostock: Did you 
take everything away? No, there was acalf left at the 
shop door, but nothing in the beef line was left.—Was 
not a complaint made that Mr. Mitton, on behalf of the 
defendant, hadn’t an opportunity of examining the meat ? 
Yes, when it was leaving the market, but he examined as 
much of it as he liked at the destructor, along with Mr. 
Solicitor.—(Laughter.)—The Clerk : Who is that 7—Mr. 
Bromley : Mr. Hewitt, the defendant’s solicitor.—Mr. 
Bostock : Didn’t Mr. Mitton ask to see the tongue, and 
didn’t you tell him it had been thrown into the destruc- 
tur? No.—Do you say the tongue was all right? It had 
been contaminated with the other meat, and [ thought it 
dangerous.— Was not the only objection to this beef that 
it was high? It was decomposing.—I put it to you that 
the condition of this beef was such as not to do anybod 
any harm? I say it was very dangerous meat indeed, 
diseased and decomposing.—Were not the ribs perfectly 
sweet? Absolutely no.—Was not the pleura present ? 
No, it bad been stripped off. The ribs were dry. —Is the 
pleura the part which would show tuberculosis? Yes ; it 
is on the loins and membranes of the chest. It was 
thrown into a corner of the shop.—Would you be sur- 
prised to hear that the pleura was present? Yes.—If 
there had been tuberculosis the butcher, or the person 
who slaughtered the animal, would have taken good care 
to remove it? Which I say was done in this case. The 
heart itself showed a decided case of tuberculosis. 

Mr. Bromley : You are positive that the pleura was re- 
moved? Yes. 

Dr. Thomas Cooke, J.P., was called to prove that he, 
as a justice of the peace, condemned the beef as unfit for 
human consumption. If eaten it would very likely pro- 


duce ptomaine poisoning, but no person in their senses 
would eat it. The pleura. had been removed.—Mr. Bos- 


tock : May you not be mistaken about the pleura! [ 
think not ; in fact, I am perfectly sure. — Was your atten: 


tion called to the — Yes, by Dr. New.—Would h 
you be surprised to hear Dr. Mitton say it was there! | : 
should. lat 


Mr. Kitchen: In your opinion, doctor, the meat was 
absolutely unfit for human food /—Most decidedly 

Constable Heighway proved being left in charge of 
the meat. It smelled strong, and was of a dark red Th 
colour and flabby. He would not like to have had any : 


of it to his dinner. At the destructor Mr. Mitton had whi 
every opportunity of examining the meat as the pieces flab 
came out of the cart. i 
Mr. Bostock, for the defence, said that the defendant . 
wasa very different person to those magistrates usually Coo, 
had before them on charges of this character. Up to dest 
the present time he was a person of the highest respect- trad 
ability, well connected, and had not kaen summoned for ™ 
anything. That was his first appearance in a police 
court. It was no doubt a case hoes which the Bench M 
had heard a great deal. terho 
The Chairman: I have not heard anything. his 0 
The Clerk : I have not. Dh 
Mr. Bostock said whatever they might have heard he house 
was sure they would not allow it to influence their In his 
judgment. He thought they would come to the conclu: drops 
sion that from the evidence that had been put before om 
them for the prosecution it was not at any rate a very likea 
serious case. Although some portion of this meat was severa 
unwholesome, yet it was not diseased. He was going tv batura 
call Mr. Mitton, and he would state on oath that he The bl 
made an examination of the meat before it was thrown blood ; 
into the destructor, and he found that so far as about in a ve 
three pieces of meat were concerned he would tell them Was gu: 
that they were very high, unwholesome, and not fit to The w 
sell. Those pieces of meat were Danish frozen, and should 
they could quite understand, when the meat was put The t 
into the shop where the lights were, it became “uo costa, a 
done,” and putrefaction set in. Mr. Mitton would tell each, or 
them that was what happened in this case. Although Lyme F 
three or four pieces were not wholesome or fit to sel. —— 
they came from a perfectly healthy cow, and there 
was no disease. The other portions of the meat wel 
English, and although he admitted it was very lea, Th 
that was no crime. The defendant was not char hr eG 
with selling lean meat, but diseased and unwholesou? Hay ian 
meat 
Mr. Mitton, M.R.C.V.S., said that on Feb. sth he ws India 
called to Mr. Ashurst’s stall in the market, and saw the Jofien 


meat at the destructor. He made an examination ol It 
The pleura was there. Most of the meat was English 
about three pieces were foreign. The meat was certalnl} 
not diseased, and there was nct the slightest evidence 
tuberculosis. Three or four pieces of the foreign me 
were sound, and had been in a refrigerator, a0 beel 
commenced thawing. With regard to the English! ‘ 
it was wholesome, and fit for human fod. The nw 
column was as sweet as a nut, and this was the part 
usually went bad the first. itness 
By Mr. Bromley : The pleura was there, and Wi . 
took it out himself. He did not see a sliced bear 
which tuberculosis was present. ee 
The magistrates retired to consider their — the 
on returning the Chairman said they conside oat iB 
charge had been abundantly proved. It was.a 
rtant matter indeed for the public that they ' 
e against the sale of un wholesom 
Nothing could be more important than tha ‘eas ext 
dant would be fined £15 and costs, and six sul? 
costs, or three months’ imprisonment. 6d 
The fine and costs amounted to £22 ™ rged wit 
Richard Parker, of Dukinfield, was ins 


having diseased meat on his premises, and Eres did 


was charged with aiding and abetting. 
not appear. 
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Mr. Bromley said that on February 5th Dr. New 
visited a slaughter house in Pot Yard, Ashton. He was 
then unable to obtain admission into the building, but 
through a grating in the door, apparently used for venti- 
lation, he saw part of a carcase of a cow hung up. It 
seemed very bad meat, and he sent for Mr. Potter, sani- 
tary superintendent, who also gave his opinion that the 
meat was bad and it ought to be inspected properly. 
They gained access to the building and inspected the 
meat, which Dr. New had stated was part of a cow 
which had suffered severely from dropsy. The meat was 
flabby, dark, and unwholesome, and to use the doctor’s 
expressive words : “ When it was cut down it fell like a 
wet blanket.” Mr. Potter seized the meat, and on Dr. 
Cooke’s instructions it was taken to the destructor and 
destroyed. He believed there was a certain amount of 
trade of this character going on in the town, and he 
hoped the magistrates would assist, as well as possible, 
in endeavouring to put it down. 

Mr. Potter deposed to visiting the defendant’s slaugh- 
terhouse on the 5th inst., and finding the meat there. In 
his opinion it was decidedly bad. 

Dr. New deposed to obtaining access to the slaughter- 

: house on the 5th inst., and finding there half a large cc w. 
Io his opinion the animal had been suffering either from 
dropsy or inflammation and the whole of the fat had 
wasted. He got hold of the lung part which was just 
likea dark sponge, and on either side of the carcase were 
several bruises. In his opinion the animal had died a 
natural death aad had stiffened before being dressed. 
The blood vessels were choked with black coagulated 
blood and the whole mass would have been decomposed 
ina very few hours. It wasa very bad case. The meat 


mM was quite unfit for human food and was very dangerous. 

0 The whole side of beef only weighed 140]bs., and it 

id should have been double the amount. 

ut The magistrates fined each of the defendants £20 and 

. costs, and three guineas extra costs, being £23 18s. 6d. 

each, or three months imprisonment.— The Ashton-under- 

1 Lyne Reporter. 

re 

“ A Veterinary College for Madras. 

ed Tee Government of Madras has approved a scheme 

me  stablishing a Veterinary College for the Presidency, 
7 the matter has been forwarded to the Government 

a8 ‘ ndia for sanction. The College will be erected near 

the - infirmary for animals established and worked by the 

it. med for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals.—. 

sh ; mes of India, 6th Feb., 1903. 

inly 

Remounts in the War. 

bad d's Ayal Commission on the South African War 


session at St. Stephen’s House, West- 


( given by General Sir Charles Mansfield 
Mert. G.C.B., the Quartermaster-General, with 
Oremounts. The witness thought that the 
mas ded the Remount Department before the war 
the circumeta., unequal to the emergency, and that, in 
tuld be ¢ nees, the Department had done as well as 
rorprnisatine _ He stated that arrangements for 
Devattment 1 were In progress which would enable the 
latke put j to meet a future emergency. Sir Charles 
5076) pn returns estimating that 517,665 horses and 
rica, at oa and donkeys had been provided in South 
B10.798 ho ge cost of £15,329,306, and that of these 
tended in th and 53,339 mules and donkeys had been 
0 Mi ~ war, exclusive of 15,950 animals lost on 

ost of the loss in horses was, in the opinion of 
y to use before acclimatisation. 


Minster, 
Evidence was 


A Good Constitution Ball. 


Mr. Shipley, of Yarmouth, forwards the following 
letter and extract :—“ I think your friend, the Editor ot 
The Veterinary Record, would appreciate this if you 
kindly sent iton to him. It is a cutting from to-day’s 
Spalding Free Press.” 

“Few people, perhaps, recognise sufficiently the im- 
mense advantages which workmen living in the fresh air 
and un the open land enjoy over and above their com- 
rades in the towns, working in factories, chemical manure 
works, printing offices, or tanyards. An old agricultural 
labourer, in conversation with the writer the other day, 
stated that so good had been his health during a ae 
of generations that his medicine had principally consisted 
of asingle constitution horse ball ! 

“T have had this horse ball” he said “for 54 years. 
The first chunk I cut off it (for medicinal purposes) was 
in 1847. It has not all gone yet. I have a small piece 
left—enough I hope to see me through this life.” 

This statement was made in good faith and can be 
relied upon. The fact is alike complimentary to the 
constitution of the labourer and to the composition and 
staying power of the horse ball. A medicine that was 
good seven years befure the Crimean war, and has not 
lost its savour to-day, shows that the vets. of the middle 
of the last century used reliable materials.” 


Presentation to Mr. Morgan, F.R.C.V.S. 


An interesting and pleasant gathering took place at 
the Exchange Station Hotel on Friday evening, Feb. 
20th, when the directors of the Incorporated Trade Pro- 
tection Society of Liverpool dined together, and after- 
wards presented their honorary treasurer, Mr. George 
Morgan, F.R.C.V.S., with his portrait in oils, in recogni- 
tion of his valuable services tu the society during the 
past 30 years. 

The loyal toasts having been honoured, 

The President said that he felt it an honour and 
privilege that it had fallen to his lot, on behalf of the 
society, t» ask their esteemed colleague and friend, Mr. 
George Morgan, to accept from them an oil painting of 
himself as a mark of their esteem, and in recognition of 
the valued services he had rendered for the last 30 years 
to the Incorporated Trade Protection Society of Liver- 

1. (Hear, hear.) Most of them were aware that Mr. 
Mor an was one of the founders of this Society, in 1873, 


and he was president as far back as 1887, and, in addi- 
tion to the work he had rendered as a member of the 
committee, he had filled the important position of 
honorary treasurer. (Hear, hear.) During the whole ef 
the period he had been connected with the society he had 
devoted his time and energies to its interests, and the 

rominent position it held that day was largely due to 
Mir, Morgan’s untiring work. It was recently decided 
that Mr. Morgan should be asked to sit for his portrait, 
which should be hung in the board rvom of the society, 
but it was felt that that hardly went far enough in 
showing their esteem and regard for him, and the excel- 
lent suggestion was made that they should have a second 
portrait of Mr. Morgan, to present to Mrs. Morgan. 
(Applause.) Those ideas had been carried out, and it was 
his pleasure now to ask Mr. Morgan to accept the gift as 
indicating the warm affection his colleagues on the board 
bore for him. The pictures which were now hanging in 
that room, he was sure, they would all pronounce as 
admirable portraits. They were the work of Mr. J. Y. 
Dawbarn, who was with them that night. The portraits 
did the artist great credit, and he was to be congratula- 
ted on the life-like likeness of their friend. The inscrip- 
tions on the frames were simply to the effect that good 
work well done did not always go unappreciated. (App.) 


—-Liverpool Mercury. 
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ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


Extract from London Gazette : 
War Orrice, Patt Matt, Feb., 1903. 


The King has been graciously pleased to give orders 
for the following promotions to the undermentioned 
Officers in recognition of their services during the opera- 
tions in South Africa. 

To bear date 18th October, 1902, except where other- 
wise stated. 


For service elsewhere than South Africa. 


Veterinary Lieut.-Colonels to be Veterinary Colonels :— 
J.C. Dwyer ; W. B. Walters, C.B., F.R.C.V.S. 

Veterinary-Majors to be Veterinary-Lieut.-Colonels :— 
T. A. Killick ; S. Longhurst, F.R.C.V.S. 


Feb. 24. 


Tue ImpeRIAL YEOMANRY IN SoutH AFRICA. — 32nd. 
Batt.—Temp. Vet.-Lieutenant H. G. Westgate, veteri- 
nary officer, relinquishes his commission, and to be 
granted the hon. rank of Vet.-Lieutenant in the Army, 
with permission to wear the uniform of the corps. 


OBITUARY. 


Henry Buiunt, M.R.C.V.S., Lutterworth. 
Graduated, Lond : 1859. 


The death of Mr. Henry Blunt, which occurred late 
on Sunday night will cause a general feeling of regret 
among his many friends, and especially the agriculturists 
of the district, by whom he will be much missed. He was 
suddenly seized with hemorrhage of the stomach about 
a fortnight since. Dr. Bond (Leicester), and Dr. Ogle, 
his local medical man, were summoned. He rallied, and 
strong hopes of recovery were entertained, but he suc- 
cumbed to a further attack. He had reached the age 
of sixty four. He was a native of Hannington, North- 
amptonshire, a son of Mr. John Blunt, a well-known 
farmer. He came to the town in 1859, and purchased 
the practice of Mr. Joseph Lucas, residing first in Church 
Street, afterwards in Market Street, and for many years 
past in Station Road. He held the diploma of the 
London College of Veterinaries. From time to time he 
took a fair share in the parochial life of the town, having 
sat at a Town Estate Trustee, a Governor of the Gram- 
mar School, etc. He had also been a member of the 
Oddfellows’ Lodge since 1862. He held the office of 
local inspector for the County Councils of Leicestershire 
and Warwickshire, and had also been honorary surgeon 
to the Agricultural Society since its inception. He had 
long been regarded as a high authority in his profes- 
sion, in which he took a deep interest. A man also of 
strong human sympathy, he never sanctioned any form of 
cruelty in dealing with diseases of animals, and invari- 
ably had a strong leaning to humane methods of treat- 
ment. To young beginners in agricultural life he held 
out strong encouragement, and many a gratuitious case 
would pass through his hands. He leaves besides his 
widow, four sons and four daughters, his eldest son being 
in practice inthe town. The interment took place in 
the Parish Churchyard on Wednesday afternoon, amid 
a large concourse of mourners. A!] shops and houses on 
the route from deceased’s house to the church were 
closed, and blinds lowered. The mourners consisted of 
of deceased’s four sons, his two brothers, and other 
relatives, the cortége being preceded by a number of 
members of the Oddfellows’ Lodge.—Rugby Advertiser. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


“GOVERNMENT MUDDLING.” 
Sir, 
I agree with the remarks made by your corresponden;s 
with regard to the impulsive efforts made now and 
again by the Board of Agriculture with the object of 
stamping out swine fever. Certainly the wrong thing 
to do is to create dissention throughout the veterinary 
profession, which the new arrangement of inspectorship 
is likely todo. No doubt the most suitable man to act 
for the Board of Agriculture, at all events within a 
borough, is the inspector who is appointed by a Corpor- 
tion to act for them. Every detail would then be in the 
hands of the man who has to periodically send in his re- 
ports to the town authorities. 

Under the present regulations he will have to adopt 
all kinds of means to get the information he requires, and 
then it will not always be reliable. The Board of Agri- 
culture must consider the down-trodden vet. fine game 
for their unsportsmanlike actions if they think that their 
stereotyped letters, which they have forwarded to those 
veterinary surgeons who have made complaint to the 
Secretary of the Board of Agriculture, sufficient to make 
them curl up and say no more about it. 

Public bodies have also complained through their Town 
Clerks and received the same style of letters in reply to 
the objections raised at Town Council meetings against 
the action of the Board of Agriculture. 

The fact is the Government and its system is rotted, 
and veterinary surgeons will study their own interestsas 
well as those of others by using their best endeavours 
directly and indirectly to effect a radical change through: 
out the country. Are men in the 20th century to be 
under the despotic ruling of over-paid incapable servants 
of the Government / 

The time is not far distant when we shall have 4 
change, the sooner the better. I would suggest thet 
veterinary surgeons who are interested in this matter 
should call meetings for discussion, and circularise all the 
Members of Parliament.—Yours truly, 


Aw INSPECTOR UNDER THE DISEASES OF ANIMALS 
Act, APPOINTED By A LocaL AUTHORITY. 


A CORRECTION. 
Sir, 

I should like to point out that the last half of 6th po 
graph of the report of my case of tracheal abscess - 
read as follows :—‘I was almost inclined to insert the 
tube as low down as possible, but did not do soas I = 
unable to bring about an increase of violence ° - 
symptoms of dyspneea by pressure on the trachea 10 7 
part of the cervical region. so concluded if there rs 
any obstruction of the trachea it was too low — 
tracheotomy to relieve.” The word wnable has, det 
changed to — which alters its whole meaning 
Yours faithfully, 


, 


Communications, Booxs, PaPers RECEIVED. Wolsey: 


W.H.Blunt, J.H.Parker, F.G. Edwards, ‘PEP. 

J.B. Wolstenholme. Vet-Lt. C. H. Jolliffe, Av.D. 

‘** An Inspector under a Local Authority. aie 
Ashton-under-Lyne Reporter, The Liverpool esl 


Commerce, Liverpool Mercury. a 


Original articles and reports should be “ 
side only of the paper and authenticated by ublication- 
addresses of the writers, not necessarily for p 
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